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Abstract 
The present study investigated the effects on self-esteem in young adults, of sharing artwork in a 
group setting. Participants (NV = 28) ages ranging between 18- 27, self-scheduled into one of two 
conditions: the experimental group (n = 14) where participants were asked to share their artwork, 
and the comparison group (7 = 14), where participants did not share their completed artwork. All 
participants completed the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale, as a pre-post measure. Results show a 
significant mean increase in self-esteem for the art sharing group while increases in the non- 
sharing group were very small. This research presents a number of implications regarding 


disclosure through personal artworks as a means of building self-esteem in the therapeutic field. 
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The Effects of Sharing Art on Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem is regarded as the intrinsic value one holds for oneself, as well as self- 
perception or self-respect (Merriam Webster Dictionary, n.d.). Self-esteem affects almost all 
aspects of daily life as self-perceptions inform and influence personal reality (Simpson, 2018). 
Identity and self-esteem are important one’s engagement in the world impacting attitudes, 
agency, and inter-personal relationships. How we view ourselves impacts our belief systems 
about how others view us. The Mayo Foundation for Medical and Educational Research (2020) 
suggested that feelings of worthiness can inspire self-actualization, spiritual maturation, and 
overall feelings of satisfaction and peace, and that conversely, feelings of worthlessness can 
induce sadness, anger, and shame. 

Social relatedness is the extent and quality of interpersonal interactions, which may 
impact the quality of relationships, and relationships may also have a reciprocal effect on self- 
esteem (Murray et al., 2000). While self-esteem is a complex component of human existence, it 
has been noted as particularly significant during adolescence and young adulthood, when self- 
view is suggested to be at its most vulnerable (Sebastian et al., 2004). 

Healthy levels of self-esteem can be equated to healthy narcissism, not to be confused 
with narcissistic personality disorder (McNeal, 2008). Conversely unhealthy narcissism can be 
the product of overvaluing self, or externally undervaluing other people and situations. 
Baumeister et al. (2005) postulated that high self-esteem levels can cross a threshold into 
unfavorable circumstances. Diener et al.’s (1995) research supports this theory, finding those 
with high self-esteem were disillusioned in regard to their physical appearances and 


disproportionately reported high evaluations of their attractiveness. 
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In study conducted by Wild et al. (2004) in South Africa with 939 adolescents 
investigated the effects of self-esteem on risk taking behaviors. Measuring self-esteem, 
demographics, and risk-taking, data were analyzed to examine associations of the six domains of 
self-esteem (peers, school, family, sports, body image, and self-worth). The findings showed 
significant associations with high self-esteem and risky behavior within the context of the peer 
domain. While these research results suggest the possibility that high self-esteem can be 
potentially harmful in the case of adolescent youths, other research (Miney, 2018) indicates self- 
esteem is a beneficial factor in adolescent development. For example, research findings have 
shown that low self-esteem in adolescence is a predictive factor in the likelihood of developing 
depression in adulthood (Avenevoli et al., 2014). Additionally, the onset of depression in 
adolescence has been correlated to low levels of self-esteem, rather than depression being 
identified as the cause of low self-esteem (Masselink et al., 2017). 

Social connectedness was found to be positively correlated to self-esteem (Lee & 
Robbins, 1998) in a two-part study examining the effect of perceived connectedness on levels of 
anxiety and self-esteem. In the first study, 185 undergraduate women filled out the Social 
Connectedness Scale, Social Support Questionnaire and Collective Self-esteem Scale as means 
of categorizing participants for the second study. It was found that social connectedness was 
uniquely related to low trait anxiety scores. 

The second study examined the effects of communication in a group setting on levels of 
anxiety and self-esteem. Researchers selected 44 participants from the first study based on high 
Social Connectedness Scale scores (Lee & Robbins, 1998). These participants were randomly 
split into two groups with the task of creating paper stars for 30 minutes. The experimental group 


was permitted to communicate through writing every six minutes, while the control group was 
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disallowed any communication. Pre-tests were not administered, but participants were selected 
from the first study based on high social connectedness scores. At the conclusion of the group 
activity four different measures were administered including the Group Attitude Scale, State- 
Trait Anxiety Inventory, State Self-esteem Scale, and Social Identity Scale. Women’s feelings of 
connectedness in the communication group correlated significantly with higher positive reports 
of self-esteem. Using a multivariate analysis of variance performed with the independent 
variable, (social connectedness) with dependent variables, (three subscales of state self-esteem) 
the authors concluded that self-esteem was increased by communicating with group members. 

Low self-esteem is found to be a contributor to feelings of isolation, avoidance of social 
interactions, and difficulty maintaining close relationships (Masselink et al., 2017). Interpersonal 
connections are essential in group therapy work. Participating in group therapy has been shown 
to increase feelings of hope, success, meaning making, mastering attainable challenges, overall 
morale, and personal expression (Wahyuningsih, 2018), as well as reduce depression (Tolulope 
et al., 2016). 

Tolulope et al., (2016) examined the effects of group therapy on adolescents in Nigeria. 
Students (V = 40) were screened for depressive symptoms using the Beck Depression Inventory. 
Client participants representing the control condition did not engage in a specific therapeutic 
intervention, while participants in the treatment condition engaged in group therapy once weekly 
for 60 minutes over the course of five weeks. Five other measures were used before, during, and 
after the intervention: the short Mood and Feelings Questionnaire, the impact supplement of the 
Strengths and Difficulties Questionnaire, the Client Satisfaction Questionnaire, and a Knowledge 
Questionnaire. Results showed that participants engaged in the group intervention had 


statistically significant lower levels of depression post treatment while the control group did not. 
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This research shows therapeutic group treatment helps mitigate depressive symptoms. These 
findings may be relevant to bolstering self-esteem as it has been shown to be related to 
depression symptoms (Avenevoli et al., 2014). 

Similarly, but with a population of young adults, Ignasi (2017) examined the 
effectiveness of group psychotherapy for treating depression. The research design was a pre-post, 
comparative study with young adult participants (V = 115). Experimental group participants 
engaged in weekly group therapy for nine months, while the control group members engaged in 
one-to-one therapy. Data was collected by measuring depression, anxiety, and quality of life. 
Results showed decreases in depression and anxiety with moderate increase in overall quality of 
life for group therapy participants, but individual therapy showed no difference for all measures. 
Findings further support that group therapy can be more effective than individual therapy in 
treating various symptoms shown to be related to self-esteem. 

Yalom and Leszez (2005) noted that therapeutic goals for group work include witnessing 
and interacting with members with acceptance and suggests that an accepting group culture 
promotes positive feedback loops leading to self-disclosure. Self-disclosure is the intentional 
revealing of personal information (University of Minnesota Libraries Publishing, 2013). 
Bonnano (2013) defined being witnessed as “sharing experiences with others...as a way to 
process and experience, obtain empathy and support, to lighten our emotional load...and obtain 
catharsis” (p. 1). Wahyuningsih (2018) noted that one of the mechanisms of the success of group 
therapy is one’s ability to communicate with others, while Yalom (2005) asserted that the highest 
value of disclosure is the intensifying of relationship complexities. 

Sprecher et al. (2012) conducted a study to measure the effects of self-disclosure on 


liking, closeness, and other impressions formed after participating in a getting acquainted 
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exercise. Young adult participants (V = 118) were randomly placed into dyads where one 
participant asked three personal questions, pre-written by researchers. The disclosing partner had 
four minutes to answer each question. Each participant completed a post-interaction survey 
including adaptations of Byrne’s Interpersonal Judgement Scale, and the Inclusion of the Other 
Self Venn Diagram Scale, Enjoyment of Interaction Questionnaire, Perceived Similarity 
Questionnaire, and Perceived Information Questionnaire. Then the pair switched roles of 
listening and asking, again following up with the post-interaction survey packet. Results showed 
a statistically significant increase in liking, enjoyment, and perceived closeness when disclosed 
to. Those receiving disclosure information reported higher levels of fondness for, as well as 
perceived similarity to the discloser. These findings further support that therapeutic interactions 
promoting communication can have a number of meaningful outcomes for relationship 
development. 

There are a variety of therapeutic interventions within the mental health field. In addition 
to talk group therapy, including interventions that employ the expressive arts (visual, dance, and 
music) can facilitate communication. Art therapy integrates the disciplines of art, psychology, 
and counseling in support of personal treatment goals, using both non-verbal and verbal 
communications with clients (American Art Therapy Association, 2017). Art therapy is often 
delivered through groups, Ringwood (2013) empirically examined the effectiveness of group art 
therapy when compared to individual art therapy. Social workers (NV = 48) were placed in either 
group or individual mandala coloring conditions. When finished, the mandala coloring group 
connected their images together to emulate a community quilt. The Psychological Stress 
Measure-9 was administered before and after art making and showed significantly lower stress 


levels among participants in the group art, but not for the individual art making condition, only 
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community art making modified stress levels. Ringwood concluded that feelings of wellness 
could be developed through creating and sharing artworks as a means of promoting interpersonal 
connection. 

Art therapy interventions and its impact on self-esteem have been explored in a variety 
of populations. In a comparative study by Hartz and Thicke (2005), the research goal was to 
measure effects on self-esteem in female juvenile offenders using therapeutic art interventions. 
Participants (NV = 27) were randomly placed into two groups, one using psycho art therapy and 
the other art as therapy. Using the Self-Perception Profile for Adolescents (SPPA), participants 
completed the measure before and after completion of the 12-week intervention. Researchers 
also created a post intervention measurement, The Hartz Art Therapy Self-Esteem Questionnaire, 
to examine art making processes as related to self-esteem. Both groups engaged in weekly art 
interventions for 90 minutes each. The SPPA data was analyzed revealing a statistically 
significant increase in self-esteem in domains of behavioral conduct, close friendship, and global 
self-worth. Additionally, the scores on the Hartz measure revealed that overall, the majority of 
participants found art therapy instrumental to making connections to themselves and others. 

Self-esteem and ego-resilience have been found to be positively related to one another 
(Feggi et al., 2016). Jang and Choi (2012) examined the use of clay and its impact on ego- 
resilience among low-income adolescent students (V = 16). Ego resilience was measured using 
Shin’s Ego Resilience Scale as a pre-post measure, and in follow up 18 weeks after the last group 
intervention. Teachers recommended students to the once-a-week intervention program. Students 
were randomly assigned to the art making group or the non-art making group, though the study 
did not indicate the nature of the non-artmaking activities. Increases in ego-resilience were found 


between pretest scores and both post and follow up tests in the art making group but not in the 
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control group, where scores actually declined. These findings suggest that art making in a group 
setting may also be beneficial. 

While many disclosures are verbal, creative expression is also a means of self-disclosure. 
This can be observed in group art therapy, where the therapeutic goal is to strengthen healthy 
interpersonal dynamics. In a mixed-methods study regarding self-disclosure through art making, 
Robb and Miller (2017) evaluated acts of disclosure within personal art processes among 21 
undergraduate students engaged in supervision classes. Concluding 15 weeks of group art 
making, participants completed a modified Trainee Disclosure Survey measuring transparency of 
levels of self-disclosure in supervisory sessions. Following the survey, participants engaged in an 
hour-long semi-structured interview concentrating on the stages of artwork inclusive of instances 
of self-disclosure. Results demonstrated that participants showed an increased awareness and 
ability to engage in self-disclosure through their art making and sharing in a group setting. 

As previously noted, group work can provide opportunities to experience connections 
with other participants and the experience of witnessing/being witnessed (Bonnano, 2013). 
Themes of witnessing using art have been studied to gain deeper understanding of its function. In 
a qualitative study, American male prisoners engaged in a two-phase research process focused on 
elucidating the perspectives of witnessing through creative arts with an incarcerated population 
(Barak & Stebbins, 2017). For this study, witnessing had been conceptualized in several ways 
including: dialogue with an external someone, the witnessing crowd, which life lessons are 
extracted as the witness; the witnessing self, an internal piece of the prisoner; and the witnessing 
artist who shares the affinity and understanding of the arts and thus shares the artistic community 


with the prisoner artist. 
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The first phase of the study consisted of weekly art-based sessions for six months with 
six re-entering prisoners (Barak & Stebbins, 2017). Researchers analyzed consistent topics 
brought up by participating prisoners, many of which centered around being witnessed, and then 
reflected on the role of art making in prison, function of art therapy, prisoners’ expectations of 
art in prison, and the role of witnessing in the prison context. These themes catalyzed the second 
phase of research, where researchers conducted semi-structured interviews with a new sample of 
prisoners (NV = 21). The interviews touched on a range of topics including art in relation to 
incarceration, half-way house living, and life after release. They were also asked what audience 
their art is for, what conversations they hope their art will inspire, and what are the rewards of 
these conversations. The data was analyzed through descriptive and interpretive analysis. 

The researchers concluded that the prisoners perceived art as a form of self-expression 
which was in tandem with witnessing (Barak & Stebbins, 2017). Additionally, one theme that 
emerged was having an imagined witness in the absence of external dialogue or actual 
witnessing. Researchers illuminated the profound desire for prisoners to be witnessed and 
concluded that from the perspective of the prisoner, art is a social practice, with a desire for 
opportunities to interpersonally be witnessed and witness others. The authors concluded that 
therapeutic group work with art providing an additional level of witnessing was valuable. Their 
findings and the work of others (Masselink et al, 2017; Rosenberg, 1989; Simpson, 2018; The 
Mayo Foundation, 2020) suggests further research needs to be done on the impact of group art 
making and art sharing and disclosure. 

In summary, research has shown that self-disclosure and being witnessed are fundamental 
elements of the group art therapy process. The chance to reflect and engage in artistic self- 


expression, combined with verbal self-disclosure may build interpersonal connection. Therefore, 
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it may be that being witnessed and witnessing through sharing of art in a group art making 
setting can increase levels of self-esteem. 

For this present study, it was hypothesized that young adults who disclose by sharing 
their art (being witnessed) within a group experience would show a statistically significant 
greater increase in self-esteem as compared to those engaged in art making in a group setting 
who do not share artwork (do not experience being witnessed). Due to the current COVID-19 
pandemic safety regulations, art sessions were held virtually. 

Method 
Participants 

A total of 28 young adults participated in this study, ages ranging between 18-27 
(M=21.89; SD=2.88). There were 21 women, six men and one participant who preferred not to 
indicate their gender identity. Half of the participants were White/Caucasian (50%), followed by 
African American/Black (25%), Hispanic/Latinx (14.3%), Native/Indigenous (7.1%) and 
Asian/Asian American (3.6%). Recruitment was through a flyer (Appendix A) posted to social 
media and at a Southeastern New England college campus. Participants were offered the 
incentive of keeping the art materials used for the study. 

Materials 

The researcher arranged preferred delivery method of art materials to participants, 
including drop off home delivery or United States Postal Service standard delivery. Participants 
were given: one 12-pack of Crayola-colored pencils: one 12-pack of Sargent Art oil pastels, one 
black Sharpie permanent marker ultra-fine point, one No. 2 HB wood casted graphite pencil, and 
two sheets of white Bachmore Drawing paper, 9 in. x 12 in. (22.86 cm x 30.48 cm), mixed 


media, 98 lb. (160 g.). All participants used a computer, laptop, or smartphone with camera to 
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connect virtually using Zoom™ (for virtual video conferencing), email to access password 
protected Adobe PDF files (for the survey materials), and camera device to take and send 
photographs of artwork. Participants were not required to download any software, as the 
researcher purchased accounts with Zoom and Adobe allowing unencumbered and secure access 
for participation. 
Instruments 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale 

The Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale (RSES; Rosenberg, 1989;) is a 10-item scale that 
measures global self-worth by measuring both positive and negative feelings about the self. The 
scale is unidimensional, 4-point Likert-type scale, ranging from 1 = strongly disagree to 4 = 
strongly agree. The sum is collected for all 10 items. Reversed scored items are 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. 
Scores can range from 10 to 40, and higher scores indicate higher self-esteem. 

Construct validity of the RSES was examined with male and female participants ages12- 
19 (V = 1330) in a study by Mallick and Bagley (2001). The analyzed data showed Cronbach’s 
alpha from .81 to .88. A one-way ANOVA was conducted to compare self-esteem between 
schools with dissimilar demographic and socioeconomic standings. Consistent with previous 
research, females were twice as likely to report low self-esteem when compared to males. 
Construct validity was also evidenced through negative correlation with behavioral and 
emotional disorders. 

In another study of 851 Thai university students, 78% completed an original version of 
the RSES, while the remaining 22% completed a revised version (Wongpakaran, et al. 2012). 


The revised version had six positively and four negatively worded items, rather than the original 
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five and five. The two samples of data were analyzed separately. Results in both samples 
demonstrated good internal consistency (Cronbach's alpha of 0.86 sample 1 and 0.84 sample 2). 
Procedure 
The present study was conducted remotely and synchronously using the video 
conferencing medium, Zoom™. Participants were recruited via email, fliers posted at a southern 
New England college campus, and through social media. Upon email confirmation participants 
picked a date and time they could commit to from a variety of options presented by the 
researcher. Participants were asked how they preferred to receive art materials (either by mail or 
drop off). Materials packets included individual participant identification numbers as well as 
instructions to prepare for the research session. Instructions read: 
Thank you for choosing to participate in this research study. Before attending the 
research session, please create a clear, flat surface for your laptop/computer/phone/iPad, 
as well as all materials provided in this packet. This packet contains one pack of colored 
pencils, one pack of oil pastels, one ultra-fine point black Sharpie, one No. 2 pencil, and 
two sheets of white mixed media drawing paper. If you wish to put a newspaper or 
covering down on your surface (as to not accidentally draw on it) you are welcome to. 
Thank you! 
There were two group conditions: the experimental condition (n = 14; art-sharing group), where 
after art_making participants shared their artwork with group members, and the comparison 
group (#7 = 14; non-sharing group), where no sharing occurred after art making. Each group size 
ranged from three to six participants. The six group sessions were randomly assigned to the two 


treatment conditions. 
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During Zoom™ videoconferencing sessions, participants were greeted by the researcher 
and directed to use the gallery view setting to see all persons at once. The researcher checked in 
with participants to make sure they were comfortable and had their art supplies with them ready 
to use. When everyone was situated, the researcher explained the structure of the session as 
follows: 

Hello and welcome, thank you for participating today! First, we will take a few minutes 

to fill out some forms, then we will make some art together and finally we will fill out 

some additional forms. The process should take approximately one hour. You will find in 
the emails I just sent you an Adobe Reader PDF of an Informed Consent Form, which 
states that you are willing to participate, an Image Release Form, that indicates the level 
of which you consent to images of your artwork being shown and an Emergency Contact 

Form. 

The researcher asked participants to follow along while reading out loud the Informed 
Consent Form (Appendix B), Emergency Contact Form (Appendix C), and Image Release Form 
(Appendix D). After each page was read, participants were asked to sign and submit their own 
forms back to the researcher electronically. Once all permissions from the group were 
completed, the experiment began. The researcher emailed a separate link with the RSES form 
and directed participants to fill out the pretest RSES in Google Forms. When all pre-test 
measures were received, the researcher gave participants the art intervention directive: 

Please make a piece of art with the materials provided that represents the question “Who 

Are You?” This is an opportunity to creatively express your thoughts, beliefs, cultural, 

religious, and ethnic affiliations as well as what you enjoy: maybe music, sports, movies, 


or nature. Through imagery, try to include what you consider the most important parts of 
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yourself. You are welcome to represent parts of yourself through colors, shapes, or 

symbols. Artistic skill is not needed or necessary. Use your imagination and do your best 

to express who you are. You will have 20 minutes. I will give you a two-minute notice to 
find a good place to stop. You can begin when you feel comfortable. The 20 minutes 
starts now. 

After completion of the 20 minutes, members of both the art sharing group and non- 
sharing group were given five minutes to write about anything they choose regarding their 
artwork. The non-sharing group moved onto the post-test measure directly after their five-minute 
writing exercise. The art-sharing group was given an additional 10 minutes to then visually share 
and if desired, talk about their artwork with other group members. Participants in the art sharing 
group was asked to hold up their artwork to the camera for others to see but were not required to 
say anything. 

Afterwards, they completed the RSES post-test. All participants emailed the researcher a 
picture of their artwork. Concluding the session, participants completed the Demographic Form 
(Appendix E) received by email as an Adobe Reader PDF. After, participants were verbally 
debriefed as the researcher read out loud the Debriefing Statement (Appendix F) also sent in an 
email as an Adobe Reader PDF. 

Results 

Paired sample t-tests were run to compare RSES scores before and after the intervention 
in each condition for change in self-esteem (Figure 1). Confirming expectations, results show a 
significant mean increase in self-esteem for the art sharing group (Af = -2.64, SD = 2.44), where 
self-esteem is significantly higher after sharing art (Af = 31.07, SD = 5.53) compared to before 


(M = 28.43, SD = 5.18), t(14) = 4.06, p< .001 (one-tailed). The Cohen’s effect size for this 
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analysis (d = .72) was found to be within Cohens’ (1988) convention for moderate effects, falling 
between .50 and .79. Change in self-esteem in the non-sharing group (Af = 0.64, SD = 3.08) is 
not significant though scores before treatment (/ = 30.36, SD= 8.25) were slightly lower than 
after (Af = 31, SD = 7.56), (14) = -.781, p = .225 (one-tailed). A t-test for independent groups 
shows, consistent with the hypothesis, that there is a significantly greater increase in self-esteem 
for participants who shared their artwork (\/ = 2.64, SD = 2.44), when compared to participants 
who did not share their artwork (Af = 0.64, SD = 3.08), (14) = 1.91, p = .034 (one-tailed). 
Discussion 

This study, due to the pandemic, took place entirely online in the digital format, which 
appeared to mirror the cultural norms of social contact. The goal of this study was to investigate 
impacts of sharing artwork on self-esteem in young adults. It was hypothesized that there would 
be a significant increase in self-esteem among group members who shared their artwork. The 
hypothesis was supported by the obtained results, as there was a significant increase in self- 
esteem within the art sharing group but not for the non-sharing group. 

In this study, creating artwork was a form of nonverbal disclosure which was primarily 
private for those in the not sharing group. Speaking about the artwork then served as an effective 
bridge to building self-esteem. The literature shows disclosure is an important part of building 
relationships (Yalom & Leszez, 2005). The quality of relationships may be enhanced by sharing 
(Wahyuningsih, 2018), and as such, are thought to impact levels of self-esteem (Lee & Robbins, 
1998). Fostering self-esteem among young adults is a common treatment goal in the therapeutic 
field. Creating personal artwork and sharing it as means of disclosure and being witnessed may 
be a valuable evidence-based practice in therapeutic groups for young adults. Additionally, 


cultivating therapeutic and supportive relationships where young adults can share their art in 
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group settings may be an efficient treatment approach. Specifically, it is noteworthy that one 
session of art making and sharing resulted in a statistically significant change in self-esteem, 
though demand characteristics and researcher expectations may have influenced participants. 
This research adds to the art therapy field, demonstrating that the aspect of sharing with a group 
after making art is a valuable part of disclosing information. 

In reviewing the artwork, there were similarities in content in both the sharing and non- 
sharing groups. This was expected, as the issue was not focused on the mode of art making, but 
rather on the sharing (or not sharing) after making art. Much of the artwork is clearly personal in 
nature, following the directive “represent who you are.” Five patterns emerged in the artworks 
from both groups as: Self-portraiture, such as drawings of a person’s physical self; Descriptive 
narrative, such as expressing personal experience; Symbolic drawings, which included icons 
made with lines and simple shapes; Representational figures, where an object was used to 
nonliterally represent something else, and Abstract imagery, where conceptual, imaginative, and 
non-reality depictions were presented. 

Figure 2 represents the category of Self-portrait, where there are two distinct portrait 
figures on either side of a heart on the page’s midline. Both figures face each other, mirroring 
physical attributes, though exhibit prominent differences. The participant, (White, undisclosed 
gender identity, 19-year-old) in the art-sharing group discussed the two sides of themselves; the 
internal observer (left) and the external observer (right). Self-portraits are notably a means of 
self-reflection and acceptance of self (Alter-Muri, 2007). Figure 2 included single and multiple 
faces and figures, seemingly reflecting different parts of the self. This participant’s self-esteem 
increased by one point after sharing. Across both groups, sharing and non-sharing, only half of 


self-portrait artworks were associated with increases in self-esteem levels. 
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Descriptive narrative is illustrated in Figure 3, beginning, middle, and end is well- 
defined. Artwork seen in this category was identified by cohesive imagery that tells a story. The 
participant (a 21-year-old, Black, male) was in the non-sharing group. The artwork shows 
movement from a stressful environment into a beautiful environment, however after creating 
artwork, his self-esteem levels decreased by three points. This may relate to a decrease in self- 
esteem as the participant was possibly reminded of past stressors as portrayed in the artwork. The 
participant may internally struggle with the past and without sharing, is subsequently forced to 
hold those emotions and associations alone. The descriptive narrative type of artwork did not 
show any patterns in changes in self-esteem, as there were equal quantities of increase, decrease, 
and no change. 

The image represented in Figure 4 might be considered Symbolic. Symbols can be 
identified as marks, characters, or images standing for an object, function, or process (Oxford 
Dictionary, n.d.). Across participants, multiple symbols were used to convey interests, hobbies, 
relationships, roles, and other identifying characteristics representing the question “who are 
you?” Prominent themes included symbols of nature, family members/people, pets/animals, 
sports, peace signs, hearts, and food. The image in Figure 4 was created by a participant (27- 
year-old, White, female) in the sharing group, where self-esteem scores rose five points after 
sharing artwork. Seven of twelve artworks that were comprised of 50% or more of symbols 
showed an increase in self-esteem. The use of symbols typically depicted common aspects of 
daily life. This may indicate that artworks including personal symbols correlates with higher self- 
esteem. 

Figure 5 exemplifies Representational artwork, where an image is used to stand for or 


take the place of something else. Representational work included single images of plants, 
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animals, and words. The participant (19-year-old, Hispanic, female) who created the image in 
Figure 5 depicts a jellyfish as the central figure. As part of the sharing group, she described 
herself to be an animal lover and additionally explained she did not know how to visually 
express herself any other way. This participant’s self-esteem scores increased by six points after 
sharing. It is noteworthy that six out of seven artworks that had some form of animal depiction, 
showed an increase in self-esteem. 

Abstract artworks have a combination of line, shape, and color that does not depict a 
tangible or material object. Figure 6 is an example of work found in this category, where wavy 
and curved lines are used, creating a cylindrical spiral. The variety of blended and non-blended 
colors maintains a rainbow color order. Though rainbows are well known symbols, this is a non- 
traditional depiction, expressing more formal abstract qualities. This participant (18-year-old, 
Black, female) was in the non-sharing group, where post self-esteem scores indicated an increase 
by five points. Similarly, three out of four abstract drawings (two in sharing and two in non- 
sharing) had participants with raises in self-esteem. Additionally, seven out of ten drawings 
where four or more colors were used and were covering seventy-five percent of the page, had 
participants with increases in self-esteem. These patterns of color use, coverage of surface, and 
abstract expression, may signify further implications for increased self-esteem. 

Several artworks are noted to integrate one or more category. Due to shared content, 
formal qualities, and thematic classification, it is difficult to determine visually which artworks 
were created by which group, sharing or non-sharing. It is unclear if creating artwork was a 
factor in raising self-esteem, though there are some indicators possibly suggesting this, including 


use of content, color, and personal art style. 
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There was no correlation found between levels of self-esteem and comfort level with art 
making, further indicating sharing artworks was the leading factor in raising self-esteem levels. 
Regarding the field of art therapy, this may suggest clients do not need prior experience or 
proficiency with art materials to experience benefits from using them. Lack of skill level and/or 
discomfort with making art do not adversely affect this form of disclosure or witnessing. This 
supports the value of seeing and being seen as foundational therapeutic elements. 

Art is a way to be heard and seen in context of relationship, and additionally, can 
communicate what words cannot. This is an important function of art therapy, as sharing artwork 
serves as an efficient vehicle for initial rapport building and continuous therapeutic alignment. 
The findings support that sharing art may be an effective way to increase self-esteem and milieu 
cohesion amongst new group therapy members. This is important in the art therapy field, as 
simply creating artwork may not be sufficient in and of itself. Sharing what is created is 
important to the therapeutic process. 

There are many ways art therapists and mental health professionals may integrate art 
making in the healing process. Sharing is just one way to use art to promote wellness, for 
individual sessions the therapist can step into the role of witnessing. Invitation to share without 
inference or interpretation may implicitly communicate to clients “you are enough.” 

Art therapists may additionally consider alternative ways of client sharing, like in 
community or group art shows. Though this type of sharing has many ethical considerations, it 
can transcend clinical walls and serve as an expansive form of sharing while offering multiple 
levels of being witnessed as well as witnessing. Museums and art showings can invite new 
purpose within communities by providing individuals and groups therapeutic or healing 


opportunities (Hamil, 2016). 
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Creative artwork offers opportunity to present subject matter that can intuitively stimulate 
and elicit visual and verbal processing (Miller & Robb, 2017). Having a third object (the 
artwork) to focus on may create a useful triangulation between therapist, client, and artwork. 
This may simultaneously relieve interpersonal insecurities as well as improve self-esteem, which 
may be especially beneficial among young adults. Art therapists can offer alternative approaches 
of disclosure, additionally providing opportunity for developmentally appropriate independence 
and autonomy. 

The results have several implications for other clinical populations outside of the young 
adult age group. Individuals regardless of age, who suffer from low self-esteem could benefit 
from art therapy and sharing artworks as a means of interpersonal connection. Additionally, low 
self-esteem is a common manifestation of other mental health disorders such as substance abuse, 
depressive and anxiety disorders, personality disorders, and grief/bereavement stages. Clinical 
populations with these diagnoses may benefit from participating in group art therapy with verbal 
and nonverbal art sharing interventions. 

Due to the fact that this study took place via videoconferencing to maintain best practices 
of safety, opportunities for connection were restricted in comparison to being in a shared, 
physical setting. Interestingly, all of the participants chose to mute their microphones while 
creating art. This is culturally accepted practice in educational and professional settings, but it is 
necessary to acknowledge the decrease in relationship building opportunity resulting from being 
cut off from interesting art making sounds and spontaneous conversation when in shared space. 
When given the opportunity to share, these barriers may have been transcended, creating a 


relational context and environment that was viewed as supportive in comparison to the non- 
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sharing group. Art therapists who run online groups may encourage their group members to 
routinely share artworks as part of the session. 

It is important to note the limitations of this study starting with a small sample size. It is 
recommended that future researchers use a larger sample than 28 participants and six groups. A 
second limitation is the unclear directions for participants to have full privacy during the research 
hour to mitigate environmental distractions. All but four participants were in in solitude, where 
two (one in the sharing group, one in non-sharing group) were holding private conversations 
with individuals who were not in sight of the camera. Another participant in the sharing group 
had the company (and slight distraction) of their dog. Further, one participant in the non-sharing 
group was scrolling on their phone during the creative free writing time. Though these confounds 
were equally distributed in both the sharing and non-sharing groups, they were objectionable 
variables with the ability to distort the findings. Future researchers may explicitly delineate 
environmental and behavioral expectations for participants to mitigate such confounds in the 
future. An additional limitation was the singular focus on measuring self-esteem. The Rosenburg 
Self-Esteem Scale (1989) is a unidimensional scale, measuring global self-esteem or self-view. 
Additional measures of social health, interpersonal relationships, attitude, social anxiety, and 
depression might be considered for future studies, as these factors may also contribute to self- 
esteem. 

Future researchers may also consider holding multiple sessions, in alignment with 
traditional group longevity. Additionally, it is recommended that a comparative study address 
potential differences between virtual groups and in-person groups. This can help identify the 
effects of virtual versus physical participation on self-esteem. In this digital age, researchers may 


also consider manipulating the mute button variable, inviting or requiring participants to stay 
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unmuted. While this study focused on the role of sharing as a variable for self-esteem, future 
research may consider the effects of disclosing after art making versus verbal disclosure without 
an artwork to focus the discussion. This type of research could further our understanding of the 
differences and similarities between art and talk therapy. 

In conclusion, this research presents a number of implications that may guide current and 
future understanding regarding disclosure through personal artworks as a means of building self- 
esteem in the therapeutic field. Treatment that supports the growth of self-esteem among young 
adults can increase well-being and mental health while possibly mitigating risks of unwanted 
pregnancies, drug use, and suicide all shown to be related to low self-esteem (World Health 
Organization, 2005). This study invites continued exploration around cultural implications of 
current technological trends, including making artwork, the role of visual imagery in disclosure, 


and group dynamics as they might impact self-esteem in young adults. 
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Figure 1 


Mean Self-esteem for both Sharing and Non-sharing Groups 
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Figure 2 


Self Portrait 








Note: Participant was a White, undisclosed gender identity, 19-year-old in the art-sharing 


condition. Self-esteem increased one point after sharing. 
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Figure 3 


Descriptive Narrative 
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Figure 4 


Symbolic Drawing 





Note: Participant was a 27-year-old, White, female in the art-sharing condition. Her self-esteem 


increased five points after sharing. 
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Figure 5 


Representational Figure 





Note: Participant was a 19-year-old, Hispanic, female in the art-sharing condition. Her self- 


esteem increased by six points after sharing. 
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Figure 5 


Abstract 





Note: Participant was an 18-year-old, Black, female in the non-art-sharing condition. Her self- 


esteem increased by 5 points after drawing. 
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Appendix A 


Flyer 





httpsi//Uvmnbored.corn/event/paint-color-and-sip/ 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS 
COLLEGE RESEARCH FOR 


RECEIVE FREE ART SUPPLIES FOR JUST 
1 HOUR OF YOUR TIME! AGES 18-26 





CONTACT COURTNEY AT CDUFF@ALBERTUS.EDU BY 
MARCH 10, 2021 
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Appendix B 


Informed Consent: Art Making Study 


This study is investigating the impact of artmaking on individuals and groups. 


Participants will be randomly assigned to different art groups, where you will engage in art 
making and fill out questionnaires on how you feel. 


In this study, state health requirements will be upheld to ensure the safety of participants in 
response to the COVID-19 pandemic, sessions will be held using video conferencing and 
sanitized art supplies will be delivered to you. There are no anticipated risks for participation. 
The benefits include a contribution to the art therapy field, and possible enjoyment of art making. 


The research is confidential, your answers on questionnaires and artwork will not be associated 
with your name. 


This study was approved by the Albertus Magnus College, Institutional Review Board (IRB). 


If you have any questions or concerns about this research please contact the researcher Courtney 
Duff (cduff(@albertus.edu), or Art Therapy advisor Abbe Miller, PhD, ATR-BC, LPC 


(amiller@albertus.edu) or Psychology advisor Hilda Speicher, PhD (hspeicher@albertus.edu), or 
the Chair of the IRB, Dr. Joshua Abreu (jabreul@albertus.edu). 


Iam 18 or older, I have read and understand the study above. My questions have been addressed. 
By signing here, I am consenting to participate. 


Signature: Date: 
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Appendix C 


Emergency Contact Form 


Participant Name (First/Last): 


39 





Phone Number (include area code): 





Email Address: 





Home Address (Street/City/State/Zip): 








List Allergies: 





Emergency Contact Name: 





Relationship: 





Phone: 





Local Hospital: 





By signing this form, I understand this information is only intended for emergency situations 
during the duration of the research session. 


Signature: Date: 
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Appendix D 


Image Release Form: Art Making Study 


I will ask you to send me a photograph of your finished artwork. Your name will not be 
associated with the art you create; it will remain confidential. I will only share images of your 
art with your given consent as designated below. Images of any art will not include identifying 
material. 


I agree to have my artwork photographed without identifying information for the following 
reason(s), check all that apply: 


Educational and training purposes 
Presentation at a professional conference 
Publication in a professional journal 
None of the above 


Ooce 


If you later choose to revoke permission for your artwork to be shown as here discussed, it could 
be too difficult or impossible to contain images already distributed in public settings. 


By signing, I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of images of my artwork created 
during this study. 


Signature: Date: 
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Appendix E 


Demographic Form: Art Making Study 


Please indicate your age: 
How do you currently identify your gender? (select all that apply 


Man 

Woman 

Non-Binary 
Genderqueer 
Transgender 
Self-Describe 

Prefer not to indicate 





OOOoOooo 


How do you currently identify your race/ethnicity? (select all that apply) 


QO) African American/Black 
QO) Asian/Asian American 

QO) Hispanic/Latinx 

QO) Native America/Indigenous 
QO) Prefer not to indicate 

OQ) White/Caucasian 

O) Unsure 


Please rate your comfort level with art making (select the best option) 


QO) Very comfortable 

C1 Somewhat comfortable 
O) Neutral 

CO) Somewhat uncomfortable 
QO) Very uncomfortable 
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Appendix F 


Debriefing Statement: Art Making Study 


The goal of the study: 

The goal of this study is to investigate the impact of artmaking on self-esteem. Participants were 
randomly assigned to art making groups half of which shared their artwork and the other half that 
did not share artwork. 

The hypothesis of the study: 

It is expected that after artmaking those who self-disclosed and shared their art making in a 
group setting will show a greater increase in self-esteem than participants who do not engage in 
sharing of their art making. 


Literature Resources: 


If you are interested in learning more about the effects of making and sharing art, the following 
literature can provide further insight: 


Robb, M., & Miller, A. (2017). Supervisee art-based disclosure: el Duende process painting. Art 
Therapy: Journal of The American Art Therapy Association, 34(4), 192-200. 
Barak, A. & Stebbins, A. (2017). Imaginary dialogues: Witnessing in prison-based creative art 


therapies. The Arts in Psychotherapy, 56, 53-60. 


Thank you for your participation. 


If you are interested in receiving a copy of the results once the study has been completed, please 
email the researcher at: cduff@albertus.edu. The results you receive will not be individualized, 
instead they will be the overall composite results from all participants. 


